





THE 


THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 


THE WORD OF THE LORD ENDURETH FOR- 
EVER. 


BY REV. WM. S. LANGDON, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


“For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass 
The grass withereth and the flower thereof falleth away: but the word of the 
Lord endureth forever.” 1 Peter 1: 24, 25. 


Change is stamped upon all earthly things. There is 
nothing permanent—nothing durable. The Medes and 
Persians whose laws were once unalterable, have, with 
their laws, passed almost from the memory of man. Bab- 
ylon, with her gates of brass and princely palaces, has 
long since become the abode of the “bat and the owl.” 
Nineveh is numbered with the cities before the flood. 
Jerusalem can now boast of little else than the hills on 
which she was built. Her Temple is gone. “The Ark 
of the Covenant” is gone. ‘The Priest before the altar is 
gone, and the,descendants of Ishmael stand, where once 
stood the children of Abraham. Republican Greece, once 
the seat of all learning and eloquence, renowned alike 
for poets and warriors, and most prominent among the 
nations, is now scarcely to be found on the map of the 
world. Rome too, the clash of whose arms once rung 
round the earth, who gave laws to the children of men, 
established rules for poetry and eloquence, and who claim- 
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ed to be, as she was, the mistress of the world—Rome 
the ancient, the mighty Rome, has dwindled to a mere 
fragment of her former greatness, and commands neither 
obedience nor respect from the nations over which she 
once swayed a sceptre. So must it ever be with the glo- 
ry of man. His mighty nations, his walled cities, his 
towering temples, his deep researches, his boasted wis- 
dom and his burning eloquence, must fade away; “for 
all flesh is as grass and all the glory of man as the flower 
of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
falleth away. But the word of the Lord endureth for- 
ever.” 

In the discussion of this subject we propose— 

I. To show that the “word of the Lord endureth for- 
ever,” in the system of morals it teaches. 

Here is a theme sufficient to occupy the space allotted 
us; but under this head our remarks must be very brief, 
in order to give room for others that crowd themselves 
upon us. We will confine our observations to general 
terms, without descending to particulars. 

In our researches among the writings of men, we find 
that philosophers, both ancient and modern, have put 
forth to the world systems of ethics, which have risen in 
the scale of perfection, in proportion as the light of Divine 
revelation has shed its sacred influence over them; but 
in all the history of morals no system without this light, 
directly or indirectly, has been able, for any length of 
time, to bear the test of human reason. Never, until the 
maxim “Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them,” fell from the lips of him 
“who spake as never man spake,” and was made the 
chief corner stone of ethical superstructyres, did the 
world know on what foundation to rear a moral edifice; 
but, with this principle for a basis, men may rise with 
revelation, until the sublime precepts, “bless them that 
curse you, and pray for them that dispitefully use you,” 
lay the cap-stone of the building in rays of Divinity far 
above the reach of unaided finite wisdom. 

The system of morals taught in the Bible is pure and 
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perfect. It needs no purging—no addition. Nothing can 
. be taken from it, nor added to it, without marring its 
beautiful proportions. It has nothing unnecessary—noth- 
. ing superfluous; but is complete in all its parts. As in 
: the erection of the temple at Jerusalem, all the materials 
were so perfectly prepared that part exactly fitted to 
part, and the vast building was reared without the sound 
of axe, hammer, or any other metalic instrument being 
heard thereon, so this moral structure stands the test of 
application, as also that of perfect reason, and bears the 
impress of the Master’s hand that framed the mind, and 
laid out the mighty mechanism of the universe. Many 
systems of man’s devising have already sunk in oblivion, 
and others are rapidly disappearing. The names of their 
authors have barely reached us, and in a short time they 
| will be wholly forgotten. Other systems may rise and 
live their brief day, and shed their glow-worm light, but 
they too must pass away. This, ruts only, can “endure 
| forever.” It has it origin in the Divine mind, and though 
all the coast along which it sails, is strewed with wrecks; 
| though the tempests of time with wicked winds blow 
: wildly round it, it rides securely over the billows, and 
| steers with safety to its haven in eternity. 
: If our position is true, how superior is the Bible to all 
other books! We feel, when we study the reasonings of 
men, a certain misgiving, a kind of fear, that our labor 
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; should be all in vain. We have learned that theories, 
: claiming the greatest wisdom, are frequently of short du- 
) ration. Others have risen and subverted them, and in 
) their turn been subverted. Principles may emanate from 
7 the cell of the student to-day, and be borne on the breath 
: of popular opinion to the very heavens, and we may join 
with the multitude in pronouncing them God-like, but to- 


morrow we may have the mortification to see them fall 
like their predecessors, and destined to be lost from mem- 
ory. But that system which the Bible teaches is like its 
Author, God himself, and when time shall close, and mor- 
tality shall cease, it will still continue pure and PERFECT, 
forever. 
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Il. We proceed, in the second place, to show that the 
“Word of the Lord endureth forever,” in the plan of re- 
demption it reveals. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a defence of the 
scheme, nor to distinguish the various and important doc- 
trines comprised in the plan of redemption: but we de- 
sign presenting, in a general view, the enormous ransom 
paid—the stupendous sacrifice made for sinners—and 
thus show that it emanated from God, and is the only one 
that can be devised by which his justice can be main- 
tained, and the offer of pardon extended to the guilty, and 
consequently, when all other schemes and plans shall 
pass away, this will possess an unending duration. We 
will not stop to establish the fact, from revelation, that 
man is not now what he once was; that he is a fallen, 
sinful being, and that, therefore, an Atonement is neces- 
sary in order to his salvation; for we have indubitable 
proof of this in the many schemes that have been devis- 
ed, among all nations and in all ages, to expiate sin. 
It is for this, that the whole heathen world are now, as 
they ever have been, offering daily, beasts and birds, and 
the choice fruits of the earth. It is for this, that their 
roacs are thronged with self-torturers, who sometimes 
walk hundreds of miles with iron spikes piercing their 
naked feet. It is for this, that thousands, in the nagar 
and vigor of life, lie down before the massive wheels « 
Juggernaut and are crushed to pieces. It is for rms, eae 
vast numbers are consumed in sacrificial flames, or immo- 
lated on altars reeking red with human blood. And it is 
for THIS, that the mother pursues a weary journey, of 
days or weeks, or months, with her only treasure—her 
first born—her darling boy at her breast, and in the ago- 
ony of her heart flings him from her to the crockodile in 
the Ganges, and, as she hears his Jittle death-wail rising 
above the murmuring waters, she turns away, looks to 
heaven, and vainly imagines her God is reconciled. 

Why these sacrifices of animals, of infants, of men and 
women, if there is not a sense of sin and consequent 
condemnation? Why do rivers run red, and altars stream 
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with human gore, and piercing shrieks rise horrid from ex- 
piatory fires, if they have no sin to take away? But we 
inquire, will these offerings really appease the Divine 
wrath? What natural connexion—what congruity is 
there between the shedding of blood and satisfaction for 
sin? between killing beasts, God’s creatures, and atoning 
for a violation of his laws?’ Yet such a result has been 
the invariable opinion of the whole heathen world. Na- 
ture, however, teaches us no such lesson, but the very 
contrary. Hence their wisest students of nature—Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Porphyry, and others—looked upon a re- 
ligion of sacrifices as a dismal absurdity. But yet, they 
were unable to devise a rational plan, by which God 
could be just, and justify the guilty. This has been a 
mystery that the human mind has never, with all its 
powers, been sufficient to unfold. The ancient Egyptians, 
skilled in mysteries, and unsurpassed in learning, failed to 
unravel this. The Greeks and Romans, with all their 
refinement, their arts and sciences, succeeded no better 
than the barbarous semi-savage Goths and Vandals. But 
from whence came the thought, that victims slain in sac- 
rifice would remove moral pollution? It is not taught in 
nature; philosophy does not teach it; common sense 
: gives it no countenance, and refined humanity, unenlight- 
: ened by revelation, shudders at it. Only one answer can 
| be given, and thatis drawn from the “word .of the Lord,” 
viz.: that sacrificial offerings were originally instituted by 
God, typical of Jesus Christ, and were expiatory only, 
; when the person offering, looked by faith through them 
to that Great Sacrifice to be offered up “in due time” for 
the “sin of the world.” Itis probable that Christ, as an 
atoning sacrifice, was revealed to the first guilty pair be- 
fore they were driven from their garden home, and that 
“the skins” with which “God clothed them,” were taken 
from beasts offered there, within the walls of Paradise, 
typical of Christ, according to Divine appointment. It is 

certain, that when Abel, “by faith,” brought the lamb 
from the flock and offered it slain upon the consuming al- 
tar, “God had respect unto Abel and his offering,” thus 
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giving us an invaluable proof, that it was in accordance 
with his own institution. We are further informed, that 
when righteous Noah entered into the ark, animals were 
classed into “clean” and “unclean,” and that when he 
came forth again upon the dry ground, he “took of every 
clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt 
offerings on the altar” he had built,and God was pleased, 
and he placed his bow of peace in the heavens, as a to- 
ken of the covenant he there made with man. 

These facts enable us easily to see how the idea of 
Atonement became connected with sacrifice, and ration- 
ally account for “the universal diffusion, and striking sim- 
ilarity of the practice, of sacrificial rites.” They present 
also, in lively contrast, the institution In its pure state, as 
among the Jews, and its corrupted, as among the Gen- 
tiles; for, while the fires on Jewish altars yet burned, they 
pointed to an offering “in due time to be offered up once 
for all.” No such idea ever entered the heathen mind. 
Their rites look to no great sacrifice that shall abolish all 
others. Well may the enlightened philosophers then say, 
they are “dismal absurdities.” But what Pythagoras and 
Plato could not see rose distinctly before the eye of Mo- 
ses. To him they were types, and through them he saw 
the Great Antitype suffering in his stead. ‘To them they 
were unmeaning and cruel ceremonies. And here we 
remark, that what never can be derived from Nature on 
this subject, by the profoundest scholars, is plainly made 
known in Revelation to the weakest understanding, and 
though the plan of salvation is simple and plain, it is yet 
perfect and sublime. 

Let us for a moment trace its development and con- 
summation, 

Man sinned. God promised the seed of the woman to 
make an atonement for his sin. To keep the Messiah 
thus promised continually before their minds, he instituted 
sacrifices, typical of him, to be frequently offered. As 
we have already seen, the first dawning of this scheme 
was in the garden of Eden, and it was probably in sight 
of the cherubim, and the flaming sword which turned ev- 
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ery way to guard the tree of life, that “Abel, by faith, of- 
fered up the first of his flock to God.” Gradually it was 
unfolded to Enoch, to Noah, to the Patriarchs, and when, 
by the command of God, Moses set up the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, the blood of beasts was shed, and gifts 
laid upon the altar; and finally, the smoke of consuming 
offerings daily ascended to the Most High, from the spa- 
cious temple where the “Ark of the Covenant” had found 
a resting place. ‘Thus by degrees was light shed upon 
the promise made in Paradise, until the eye of the enrap- 
tured prophet, as it glanced along the vista of futurity. 
distinctly saw the Redeemer of men “brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter.” ‘The plan is now fully developed, and 
the mouths of the seers are closed. For four hundred 
years time runs on. Good men are studying the period 
of his coming. A band of these choice spirits are startled 
in the night-watch by a light shining round about, and 
angels hovering over them, shouting “praise to God” and 
“sood will to men.” Then, a new Star appears, and 
wise men from the East, guided by it, are seen worship- 
ing a babe ina manger. ‘The world is slumbering in 
universal peace. ‘The jars and discords, the clash of 
swords, and the roar of battle is hushed, when lo! all Ju- 
dea rise astonished at the “voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,” and declaring——“Behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world.” A brief space 
succeeds. ‘The passover is at hand. Priests are stand- 
ing before the altar. Beasts are slain, and birds are of- 
fered up. Then suddenly Jerusalem is in commotion. Nu- 
merous strangers are in the city, and one subject absorbs 
them all. At early dawn, the tramp of many feet are 
heard hurrying to Pilate’s jadgment hall. Then the com- 
mingled cries of “crucify him, crucify him,” interspersed 
with horrid oaths, usher in the opening day, and soon, in 
dense masses, desperate and infuriated men, with glaring 
eyes, and haggard faces, are seen pressing out at the 
western gate, and stretching in a long line over the brow 
of Calvary. The western wall, and all the battlements 
are crowded with men and women, gazing intensely upon 
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the form of one proceeding slowly up the side of the hill, 
and bending beneath the weight he carries, until he sinks 
to the ground, while the soldiers’ hoarse curse, and crack- 
ing whips, grate harshly upon the morning air. 

The sun has risen, calm and serene, and is riding in 
his fiery chariot up the eastern sky. The innocent vic- 
tim has reached the fatal summit, and the vast multitude 
bend forward in their gaze, as the sound of the hammer is 
heard driving the nails through his hands and feet. A 
moment more, what a moment; and the Cross on which 
he is extended, is reared in air and falls with sudden 
jerk into its socket. Now hangs the Son of God, with 
the wounds of the nails torn by the concussion, his body 
lacerated by the soldier’s whip, and his temples bleeding 
from many incisions made by a crown of thorns, exposed 
to the view of all. <A voice of general mockery is heard, 
but the malice of the chief priests prevails above the rest, 
in the memorable language, “He saved others, himself he 
cannot save.” In the deep hour of the previous night, 
when all nature was hushed and slumber pervaded the 
world, the Saviour of men, now upon the Cross before us, 
was seen prostrate upon the damp ground in Gethsemane, 
erying, *O! Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass from 
me, nevertheless,” not my will but thine be done;” and 
when talking with the three disciples who were with him, 
he says, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” 
So intense was his agony, that he was observed to “sweat 
as it were great drops of blood,” but “an angel came and 
ministered unto him.” We can now appreciate, in some 
measure, the scene before us. The cup of the Father’s 
wrath is being drained to the dregs by the Son? He had 
been represented by the prophet as saying to the Father, 
“sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast 
thou prepared me.” ‘This “prepared body” was now be- 
ing consumed upon the altar. The sins of the whole 
guilty world, that rested so heavily upon this sacrifice in 
the garden, now “press it as a cart with sheaves,” but 
the aliar is sufficient to sustain the ponderous load. In 
a word, in that sufferer Divinity and humanity were uni- 
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ted, and while upon humanity as a sacrifice, was laid the 
punishment due to all mankind, Divinity as the altar sup- 
ported the offering until it was consumed, 

But let us turn again to the multitude who are survey- 
ing this scene of suffering. Some have returned to the 
city—some of the more inveterate of his enemies are pas- 
sing around “wagging their heads” and railing on him; 
and others are gambling beneath the Cross for his ves- 
ture. But oh! how little do any of them think of the 
agony that is endured, in those dreadful hours, for them! 
Much has been already suffered; but the world’s Redemp- 
tion is yet-incomplete. “The fires of Divine justice are 
burning hotter and yet hotter upon the sacrifice, but it is 
not consumed. All heaven is rapt in awful stillness; hell 
trembles with rage and consternation. Man alone is in- 
different. The multitude are returning unconcerned to 
the city. Suddenly they are arrested in their course. 
The sun, the governor of day, is darkened—it ceases to 
shine. The world is shrouded in the depth of night at 
high meridian. Hoarse rumblings are heard in the earth, 
Strange sounds pass fitful through the air. Dismay is 
pourtrayed upon every countenance. The High Priest 
shrinks aghast as he sees the veil of the temple rent in 
the midst before him. The earth trembles, convulsed. 
The mountains burst asunder, and rocks are raised from 
their deep imbeddings and broken in pieces. The hea- 
then student exclaims: “All nature’s suffering, or the God 
of nature’s dying.” And the Pagan Centurion “glorifies 
God,” and says, “truly this man was the Son of God.” 
But the agonizing hour is drawing to a close. “Brighter 
and brighter do the flames arise—they sink—now they 
go out upon the altar, The fiery sword flashes from 
afar, but it is cooled in the heart’s blood of the Son of 
God.” His Father's face is hid from him. An angel 
comes to “minister to him.” But Oh! the exulting cry, 
“It is finished!” escapes his lips, and he bows his head 
and gives up the ghost. Angels, in rapture, catch the 
sound, and the cry—*“J¢ is finished!” “Iv 1s FinisHep!”’— 
rings along the golden streets, and echoes through the ex- 
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pansive arches of the New Jerusalem, while myriads, 
circling round the mighty Throne, prolong the exulting 
shout, “It is finished!” until hell recoils in terror, and re- 
sounds, with horrid groans, “It is finished!’ The ransom 
is paid. The Atonement is complete. The righteous 
“God can now be just, and the justifier of him that be- 
lieveth.” 

A redemption thus devised, revealed, and executed, 
bearing on its face the impress of Divinity, and manifest- 
ly above human conception, must be of an undying and 
imperishable nature. While other schemes, therefore, 
shall pass away, “and be forgotten as they must be,” this, 
fair as the day-star of glory, rising clearer and brighter, 
shall shed its healing rays of living light over the broad 
champlainery of heaven, and sublimely arching the 
throne of God, shall eternally testify, that “The Word of 
the Lord endureth forever.” 





A CAUTION TO ORDAINED MINISTERS 
ON THE SUBJECT OF DISCIPLINE. 


We take the subjoined from “a Solemn Address to 
Ministers of the Gospel,” by the late Rev. Finis Ewing, 
in his lectures on Divinity. 

** «But I cannot dismiss the subject without a cau- 
tion to ordained ministers on the subject of discipline. 
The proper exercise of discipline always tends to the 
soundness of the mystical body. When a member of the 
human body is infected, after every exertion to restore it 
to soundness proves abortive, and mortification is evidently 
progressing, it is meet, it is safe to cut itoff. Soas it 
regards the church; but take heed that you do equal 
justice to all; the ignoble as well as the noble. God ab- 
hors a flinching from the exercise of the discipline because 
the member is some great personage. If great in the 
estimation of the world, so much more the danger of their 
example. 
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But most principally would I caution my brethren on 
the subject of receiving, licensing, and ordaining ministers 
to preach the gospel. O brethren, how awfully responsi- 
ble is your situation in this particular! If by careless- 
ness, or want of discernment, we introduce an uncalled or 
impious minister into the church, we at once introduce a 
pest and a curse into the family of God. O, how should 
Presbyteries wrestle, plead with, and earnestly entreat 
the Great Head of the church, always to direct them in 
this matter! Great caution ought to be observed in the 
reception of candidates, greater in licensing, and the 
greatest or utmost care in ordaining! Never, never, 
could | be induced to “Jay hands” on any man without sat- 
isfactory evidence that God had called him to the work. 

My dear brethren, I really am afraid, judging from 
facts, that some of our presbyteries have already been too 
precipitate on this subject. You may have plead an ap- 
parent necessity ; but no necessity will justify laying hands 
on any man about whom a suspicion remains, as regards 
his call. Have you not ordained some of this class? 
Have all those whom you have ordained, given, and are 
they now giving evidence, by their zeal, diligence, indus- 
try, and usefulness, that they are called of God to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ? O, Lord, do in great 
mercy, always direct thy ministers in this important duty. 

Finally, my dear brethren, as one who knows your 
difficulties, I can sympathise with you, and as one who 
knows the faithfulness of your Master, I can encourage 
you. Be humble, be watchful, be dilligent in your whole 
duty, be sprrrruat, and God will bless you; he will crown 
vour efforts with success—he will support you in death— 
he will acknowledge you in judgment—and, finally, 
crown you with a crown, in which there will be a star 
for every soul you have been the means of saving! Yes, 
though many of them may have been proselyted to other 
churches, the stars will be put in your crown of rejoicing 
in the day of Christ Jesus. O, Lord, grant grace, aud 
more grace to all thy called seryants in the gospel, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, amen,” 

















THE GREEK WORD BAPTO. 
BY REY. I. SHOOK, LATE OF COLUMBUS, MISS. 


It is commonly asserted, by immersionists, that King 
James forbade the translation of Bapto into plain Eng- 
lish. But with how little evidence, or rather in the face 
of evidence the assertion is made, the reader may see in 
the subjoined extract, from the pen of Rev. I. Shook, on 
this subject: 

“Our friends, who believe that immersion is essential 
to the validity of christian baptisn, have, within the last 
few years, felt themselves so hardly pressed by the argu- 
ments of Padobaptists, that they have endeavored to take 
shelter behind our most excellent translation of the Bible, 
by crying out, it is a sectarian version, gotten up by King 
James and the Bishops to support the Padobaptist cause: 
therefore, they say, King James forbade the translators to 
render the Greek word Bapto and its derivations into 
English, which they (the immersionists) say, means to 
immerse and nothing but immerse. We will not now 
say any thing as to the Etymology or Phylulogy of the 
word Bapto; but confine ourselves to the investigation of 
the truth of the assertion that James forbade the trans- 
lators rendering the word Bapto into English; thereby, 
concealing the mind of the Holy Spirit from the plain En- 
glish reader, by retaining the Greek word. ‘To sustain 
their assertion, they refer us to the history of the transla- 
tion, as given by Horne in his introduction to the eriti- 
cal study of the Bible. The following is the only thing 
in Horne, which could be construed by any one to have 
even a remote allusion to the subject. King James re- 
commended the observance of 15 rales to facilitate their 
work. The 3d rule on which they rely for proof, is in 
the following language. “The old eclesiastical words to 
be kept, as the word church not to be translated “congre- 
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gation.” ‘The same is given by Dr. Clark and Mr. Cal- 
met. ‘There certainly is‘not the remotest allusion to the 
subject or word Baptism here. The only thing that 
could be said, would be that Bapto was an ecclesiastical 
word, and therefore was included in the prohibition. That 
it is an ecclesiastical word might admit of some doubt, in 
as much as it is a word in common use, among classical 
writers, without any reference to a religious ordinance. 
But in the absence of proof, the supposition, that such a 
prohibition was made, is most palpably absurd, in view 
of the fact that, at that time, the whole E piscopal Church, 
translators and all were immersionists; immersion was ‘an 
established law of the church; and King James was “by 
the grace of God head of the church.” We make this 
assertion, on the authority of respectable writers in favor 
of immersion. Now for the proof. 

1. Erasmus, one of the most learned men of his time, 
and cotemporary with Luther, the great German reform- 
er, who flourished from A. D. 1525 to A. D. 1570 says, 
“It was customary to sprinkle infants in Holland and dip 
them in England,” in his time. 

2. Mr. McClay an immersionist of high pretentions 
says, sprinkling was first introduced into Scotland A. D. 
1559. From Scotland it made its way into England, du- 
ring the reign of Elizabeth.” Elizabeth died in 1603. 
James succeded her to the throne; and in the same year, 
the translation was resolved upon, at Hampton court con- 
ference. Now it is utterly impossible that sprinkling 
could have been first introduced into Scotland in 1559 
and from thence have overrun England so as to have pro- 
duced a corrupt translation of the Holy Scriptures, in 
1603 only 44 years from its first appearance in Scotland: 
Especially if they were as tenacious of immersion as are 
our worthy immersionists now. They would sooner have 








given up their right arm, than to have given up immer- 


sion. 

Mr. Jewett, an immersionist of some (recent) celeb- 
rity in their ranks, when speaking of sprinkling and pour- 
ing says, Page 40. “Their substitutions for the gospel 
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ordinance were not admitted into England, till the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Andon page 41, he says, 
“As for sprinkling, properly called, it: seems it was, at 
1645, just then beginning and used by very few.” Now 
mark it! The translation was resolved upon A. D. 1603 
and completed A. D. 1611. ‘The work was done by im- 
mersionists, King James’ translators, and all, for Mr. Jewett 
says, that in 1645 sprinkling was just beginning, and 
practiced by but very few. This was 42 years after the 
translation was resolved upon, and thirty one years after 
it wascompleted. Is it not then passing strange, that 
these very advocates for immersion should say that King 
James, in compliance with the wishes of the Bishops, 
would not allow the translators to render the word into 
English, for fear they would render it immerse. And yet 
this very same writer, Mr. Jewett says,on page 61: “Had 
not King James, under the advice of the Bishops, virtu- 
ally ordered the translators, not to translate the words 
relating to baptism, I believe it morally certain, that that 
learned and pious assembly, acting even under the inferi- 
or light which they enjoyed, would have rendered the 
word, in every instance, in accordance with the views, 
maintained in this discourse,”"——thatis immerse. Strange 
assertion!! What motive could have influenced either the 
Bishops or the King, to have wished that the word Bapto 
should not have been rendered immerse, when, if Mr. 
Jewett is to be believed on pages 40 and 41, immersion 
was the established law of the church, and I may say, 
of the /and too and had been for thirteen centuries or 
more. Nay more, I will say, upon the authority of a pray- 
er book now before me, dated Edingburg 1768, that im- 
mersion was the established practice of the English Epis- 
copal church, for a century and a half after the transla- 
tion was completed. The Prayer book, says, “the Priest 
shall take the child into his hands, and shall say to the 
God-Fathers and God-Mothers, Name this child. And 
then naming it after them, (if they shall certify him that 
the child may well endure it) he shall dip it in the water 
discreetly and warily, saying, I baptize thee &c.” 
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With these facts before our minds, we are brought to 
the following conclusions. 

Ist. That the translation having been made by immer- 
sionists, and their now fincing so much fault of it; is an 
evidence that they feel themselves driven to the wall, by 
the arguments of the Pedobaptists, as drawn from the 
word of God, 

2. That though the Bible was translated by men who 
practiced immersion, yet when they came to the solemn 
task of giving the word of God to their countrymen, in 
their own language, as learned men, and as honest men, 
with their Hebrew Bibles and Greek Testaments in their 
hands—with their Hebrew and Greek Lexicons before 
them, they could not, they dared not, render it immerse. 
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The publishing enterprise is second to no other which 
can or ought to enlist the attention of our church. Edu- 
cational institutions and missionary operations are truly 
important. So is the publishing enterprise. Each is an 
essential link in the chain of instrumentality, agencies 
and means which the church must employ. Each should 
be as a wheel within a wheel, strengthening the action 
of the other. Without the proper use of the press, edu- 
cational and missionary machinery can hardly be expect- 
ed to operate with energy and permanency. The denom- 
inational library is essential to maintain its distinctive life 
and usefulness. Weare creatures of reason and reflection 
as well as impulse and feeling. It will not do to rely on the 
latter to the exclusion of the former, as is the case while 
the food of thought is neglected, or the provision of denom- 
inational literature left to chance. ‘Those who rely upon 
impulse, may drive on rapidly for a season; but the re- 
action comes, and, as it were, impulsive efforts evaporate, 
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Benevolent principle, the elements of thought and self- 
denial must be enlisted to ensure efficiency and perpetu- 
ity of effort. 

The publishing enterprise is a noble one, and in regard 
to it, may we not hope to see the entire church feel a 
deeper interest in it. With every succeeding year, we 
trust it will reveal some new capacity for usefulness, some 
new adaptation to our wants avd circumstances as a peo- 
ple. By God’s blessing, and the co-operation of its 
friends, it may rise a noble monument of our branch of 
Christ’s family, more enduring in its tendency than pillars 
of granite or marble—a never-failing means of intellectu- 
al and pivus progress and usefulness. 

We fear our sympathies and benevolence are too often 
expended on the remote, on efforts not so directly connec- 
ted with our denominational responsibility, and conse- 
quently to the neglect of our domestic and real wants as 
a people. Wetrust no member of our household or broth- 
erhood, will overlook these wants, or vote them uninter- 
esting and beneath their attention. As an honest and 
conscientious people, we have distinctive principles and by 
them, through God’s blessing and grace, we are to stand 
or fall. 

It may be said, that the enterprise is small. The same 
could once have been said of every enterprise which is now 
strong and large in its capacities and resources to do 
good. It is neither wise nor pious to dispise the day of 
small things. Heaven does not. Who among us can? 
Out of Bethlehem, least among the princes of Juda, 
came the Prince and Saviour. Did no good come out of 
Nazereth? Dues God use the weak things of the world 
to confound the self-sufficient and produce the greatest 
results? Whoare mightier to do good than they, who, 
with noble and fixed purpose of mind, and sanctified feel- 
ing of heart, looking up to God in earnest prayer and 
strong confidence that he will bless their humble efforts 
to advance the cause of truth, and virtue and piety? We 
must ever bear in mind, that without God we can do 
nothing; that in him is our strengh to prosecute success- 
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fully any good work or worthy enterprise. What if we 
are little and weak, we must use the ability we have. 
The servant who hid his talent, because he had but one, 
was not hence excused for neglecting to improve that one 
talent. Not a single energy God has given us can be 
suffered to lie dormant without incurring his disapproba- 
tion. We should beware, lest indolence, indifference, and 
neglect be as Achan’s golden wedge was in the camp of 
Israel. If we use not the little strength we have, even 
that will become paralyzed and destroyed, instead of be- 
coming greater. Not to employ such means, instrumen- 
talities, and agencies as we can, is to bring upon our- 
selves the withering curse of God—to blast every fair and 
encouraging prospect of usefulness. ‘The diligent, the 
earnest in toils to do good, are made the instruments in 
accomplishing it, not the indolent and indifferent. Ages 
of activity are hardly sufficient to create an empire; but 
one day of slumber may destroy it. 

Among the means, instrumentalities, and agencies to 
be employed, the Board of Publication is, in our judg- 
ment, indispensable. There is nothing local or narrow 
in its tendency and bearings, It is alike related to the 
whole body; and in its very nature and object strengthens 
the whole, as the whole strengthens it, and assists every 
other instrumentality and agency, giving it a power and 
effect it could not have without this concurrent agency. 
The educational, missionary, and newspaper departments 
of the church’s labor, each has its appropriate and spe- 
cific sphere; so has the Board of Publication its distinc- 
tive place of operation. Itis not the rival of any; but the 
auxiliary of all. Its success must, in the very nature and 
tendency of things, impart strength to all other instrumen- 
talities—all may and ought to help it. Thus, strength 
would be augmented by united action or mutual co-ope- 
ration. The soldier feels his own arm to be strong, 
when he sees around him a thousand others all nerved for 
the conflict. So with the meansand agencies just named; 
each gains confidence and strength, when it knows the 
U 
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others are operating together with it for one and the 
same general object. 

The organization is as simple as possible, entirely spe- 
cific and single in its aim. Organization has been found 
necessary in all departments of religious effort, from the 
simplest organization of the Sunday School, up to the 
strongest and broadest ecclesiastical organizations of the 
church. Organization is a means necessary to united ef- 
fort. ‘This is essential to ultimate efficiency and success. 
If spontaneous union, independent of organization, is to 
any a beautiful theory, still, when we come to the ques- 
tion of fact, the beautiful theory is the merest bubble. 
No enterprise can operate without a frame work. It is 
so in temporal affairs. Can it be otherwise in spiritual? 
Every thing should be done appropriately and in order. 

If an important measure is left to chance, or the im- 
pulse of feelings, it never can prosper. The reaction of 
the wave of emotion on which it seeemed to be carried 
forward, may sweep it from being. 

The excitability of our nature is often awakened with- 
out being directed to any practical end. An enterprise, 
based alone upon the stimulus of excited feelings, is built 
upon the sand. Our emotions are implanted in us for the 
purpose of leading to action—such action as develops 
and strengthens right principle. This principle exercises 
the reason or conscience, and is a uniform spring of ac- 
tion, which has its source back of the ebbing and flowing 
wave of social emotion; and is therefore not subject to its 
fluctuations; is not controlled by it, but is the stable pow- 
er which guides it, and acts with or against it, as such 
excited emotions may be bearing onward in the channel 
of right or wrong. The stimulus of excited feeling, not 
leading to correct action, tends to impair the mental 
economy. Some persons learn to feel and to sympathise, 
without making efforts to do good and exertions to re- 
lieve. ‘The effect is neither beneficial nor benevolent. 
It is injurious. Such feeling and sympathy evaporate 
in the merest selfishness. It amounts to nothing more 
than spasmodic throes. What are the practical issues? 
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Detriment to true religion and the building up of infidelity. 
It outrages common sense to expect from such a foun- 
tain-head the regular and progressive action of any mor- 
al machinery, exemplified in well oiled axles, in smoothly 
revolving wheels, in the harmony of cranks and cogs. 
We must be aware of this, if we would have in our pub- 
lishing enterprise a vital principle, and our labors to rear 
it up, based upon moral and benevolent principle, and 
not upen the spasmodic action of selfishness. 

The members of a religious communion should find in 
it food for their intellect and reason, and benevolent ex- 
ercise to excite their sympathy and expand their heart. 
Otherwise their heart will dry up, their reason degrade 
itself, and their intellect make itself more straighten- 
ed in its limits. Such food is essential to grow in know- 
ledge and in the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Whether this is a thinking age, or not, it is certainlv a 
reading age. And in this land of newspapers, tracts, 
pamphlets and books, those who do not read and think 
are necessarily behind the age in many important matters. 
Seeing they are insensible of the fact, should not those 
who do read and understand the value and importance of 
a religious paper, a useful tract, and a good book, exert 
themselves to have their neighbors and their brethren 
read also? 

We want our people to give this subject their attention. 
We feel persuaded that the importance of the press, as a 
means of spreading simple gospel truth, and promoting 
simple christian piety, is not fully understood among us; 
or if it be properly understood, we have never yet em- 
ployed the press in this work as it is our duty to do. 
However humble our effort, we must labor to send out the 
light and truth of God. It is with religious truth and 
character, as with all truth and character. The truth 
must be brought in contact with and embraced by the in- 
dividual; each mind, as an individual mind, be enlighten- 
ed and purified. In order to the greater extension and 
more efficient prosecution of the noble work, the individu- 
al minds embracing the same truths, and developing the 
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same forms of character, should associate together, and 
embudy their influence and contributions. Thus strength 
may grow up to accomplish a great and good work which 
cannot be done without co-operation. The Board of 
Publication is simply the church’s hand. If she will, she 
may employ it to effect the object of its creation—the 
manufacture and circulation of such tracts and books as 
will furnish wholesome aliment of thought and strengthen 
the tone of piety. As a christian community can we 
slumber over a matter so vitally important? Infidelity is 
active inthe world. Licentiousness is certainly increas- 
ing in our country. Our cities are growing in impurity. 
The places are neither few nor far between where licen- 
tious paintings and exhibitions strike the eye. ‘The steam 
boat landings are marts of corrupt publications. Some 
of our book stores are guilty of trafficing in the most de- 
basing and impure literature. Bad books, tracts and pa- 
pers are freely and extensively circulated against the 
virtue and piety of the Bible. Nothing is better suited 
to counteract their influence than good publications. 
When will the friends of truth be perfectly alive to the 
fact, and perform their duty in regard to it? 

“It is my conviction,” says an English periodical, “that 
more will have to be done with the press, than by any 
other means. Lecturing and preaching are great things, 
but they are not the greatest. They can do something 
which the press cannot do; but the press can do much 
which they cannot do. Printed leaves can go every 
where. They never blush—know no fear—never stam- 
mer, never stick fast—never tire—never die. They can 
be multiplied without end by the press. Books and tracts 
can travel at little expense. ‘They want nothing to eat. 
They require no lodgings. They run up and down like 
the angels of God, blessing all, giving to all, and asking 
no gift in return. You can print them of all sizes, on all 
subjects, in all places, and at all hours. And they can 
talk to one as well as a multitude, and to a multitude as 
one. They require no public room to tell their story in. 
They can tell it it in the kitchen or in the shop, the par- 
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lor or the closet, in the railway carriage or the omnibus, 
on the broad high way or in the footpath through the 
fields; and they dread no noisy or tumultuous interruption. 
They take no notice of scoffs, or jeers, or taunts, of noisy 
folly, or malignant rage. They bear all things, suffer all 
things, and take harm from nothing. They can talk even 
when the noise is so great as to drown all other voices; 
and they stop when they are bid, or at least when they 
are done. No one can betray them into hasty or random 
expressions. And they will wait men’s time, and suit 
themselves to men’s occasions and convenience. They 
will break off at any point, and begin at any moment 
where they broke off. And though they will not al- 
ways answer questions, they will tell their story twice 
or thrice, or four times over if you wish them. And they 
can be made to speak on every subject, and on every 
subject they may be made to speak wisely and well. 
They can, in short, be made vehicles of all truth, the 
teachers and reformers of all classes, the regenerators and 
benefactors of all lands.” 

Itis a well known fact, that books are felt in their ten- 
dency to good or evil, throughout the whole frame of so- 
ciety. They have ever played a prominent part in the 
progress of truth; their hand has touched, and tended 
and pioneered the sacred ark. Through the proper use 
of books, the mind is stored with rich thoughts and beau- 
tiful conceptions. They give freedom, strength, compan- 
ionship. They visit us in solitude, and sit with us at the 
fire side. In them the tomb of the past opens, and the 
wise, and great, and good of all ages come forth and 
speak to us words of love, sympathy, and hope. When 
we meet with reverses, the world may frown upon as; 
friends may forsake us in the dark hour of need, when 
poverty and the hovel come in exchange for wealth and 
the splendid mansion; but books are still with us the 
source of substantial happiness. They have subserved 
religion. Their sober influence secures a healthy and un- 
fettered exercise of all the faculties of the human mind. 
The printed page brings the ore from the mines of truth 
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and fuses it into the mould of society. ‘The Nile, that 
great river, flowing down from the unknown depths of 
Lybia, deposited upon the Egyptian’s thirsty soil the 
beauty and fertility of a hundred lands. But whether 
we appreciate them or not, books are doing what is of far 
more benefit to our country and our race, than the Nile 
did for Egypt. If the magnet threw open every quarter 
of the world to Christian intercourse, the press threw 
open every mind of the world to the light of Christianity. 
It renders all past knowledge imperishable, and provides 
for the accumulation of all future; renders it universal, 
and provides for the emancipation of the human mind in all 
countries. Printing gave the Scriptures into the hands of 
mankind. It has made books numerous and cheap; and 
so is productive of incalculable good. Formerly, books 
were for the favored few, and were locked up in the libra- 
ries of the rich and great. ‘The common people pursued 
their employments, without any intelligent idea of them, 
as the ox draws the plough as he is driven by his mas- 
ter. But printing has given rise to the general diffusion 
of knowledge among all classes. It has overturned the 
old order of things, and produced a more equitable and 
happier condition of society. ‘This constitutes a peculi- 
arity of the age in which we live. Great are its responsi- 
bilities. Nobly to meet them is our high privilege as well 
as bounden duty. How can we do this, if we do not ad- 
dress ourselves with all diligence to the use of its potent 
facilities for doing good, especially the use of the press, 
the most powerful agency to disseminate truth, manifest 
right, and elevate our race in knowledge, holiness, and 
happiness. Indifference in regard to it is criminal. It 
paralyzes that intellectual and moral power, without which 
we cannot occupy the sphere providence has assigned us, 
and are actually unworthy of it. It not only diminishes 
the capacity for well-doing, but positively hinders the ac- 
quisition of a constantly increasing ability for usefulness, 
The spirit of piety, the life principle of benevolence, for- 
bid the neglect of an agency so essentially connected with 
every instrumentality of doing good. 
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All that can be done, should be accomplished. None 
will hesitate to admit the proposition. But will every one, 
with heart and hand, take hold of the work? Can any 
individual say, “I pray thee have the excused; I have” 
If there be any,I hope the number is small. The 
prospective usefulness of the Board is becoming more en- 
couraging. We believe there is an increasing disposition 
in our congregations to contribute the means which the 
Board wants and must have to prosecute its appropriate 
work with growing life and energy. ‘Those who are dis- 
posed to help its operations onward, will not fail to re- 
spond, by their donations, to the calls of the Board through 
its agents. Such as may not be called upon by an agent, 
can remit directly to the Board by mail. Every member 
of the church should make an investment in the enter- 
prise. Let such as may not be able to give large sums, 
not refuse to give any thing, but be sure to give something, 
if they can give only a dime. 

In regard to the Board of Publication, whatever we 
may intend and attempt, and with whatever result, Breth- 
ren, let it be in “the same mind which was in Christ Je- 
sus.” “ Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory.” 
Asa people, let us seek the approbation of God, and 
commend ourselves to every man’s conscience. Whether 
we be a great or a small, a prosperous or a suffering church, 
weak or strong, let it be our care to go forward in ou 
Master’s work—all will sooner or later be well. 

Unfortunately, or otherwise, our age is becoming every 
day more impatient for immediate and imposing results. 
It appears to be forgotten that in every undertaking there 
is a great deal of preparatory work to be done, involving 
a degree of difficulty, and requiring a length of time, which 
few can understand but those engaged in it. A congre- 
gation has not a good and well finished house of wor- 
ship, the instant it resolves to have such a building, to 
obtain subscriptions to the enterprise, to arrange the plan 
and contract for the building, and to lay the foundation, 
cannot be done without time and labor; and then there 
must be time for the foundations, pillars and walls to set- 
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tle, before proceeding towards its completion. And 
judging according to -appearance, some may begin to 
think it will never be accomplished. So to some the 
Board of Publication may appear tardy in its progress, 
and its success doubtful. If so, it is only what might be 
expected. But could we see the end from the beginning, 
we might be able to discover good reasons to be thankful 
that we are not able to go any faster than we do. The 
work is worthy of patient and persevering labor, and is 
already a source of gratification and encouragement to its 
friends and supporters. It is gradually surmounting diffi- 
culties, and rising to a position in which it may be expect- 
ed in its operations to become daily more interesting and 
useful. Similar institutions, now scattering their publica- 
tions broad cast in all sections of our country, arose from 
beginnings no larger than ours. Let the Board of Publi- 
cation go forward and not be discouraged, though its be- 
ginning be small. Something has been done that is val- 
uable, nay, indispensable; though as to the publication of 
books, the Board has not yet done much that appears. 
Enough has been done to demonstrate that more can be 
done, and will be done. 

In the prosecution of the noble work—the circulation of 
sound and excellent publications—such tracts and books 
must be prepared for publication. The Board must have 
funds sufficient to publish them. When published they 
must be circulated, for they can be of no benefit unless 
read; if suffered to remain on the shelves of the deposi- 
tory they will be of no use. What is not read may as 
well not be published. The Board has been organized to 
receive, hold, and use funds, in behalf of the church, do- 
nated for the manufacture of books; also to receive, from 
the hands of the examining committee, manuscript for 
tracts and books, manufacture and furnish the publica- 
tions to order. ‘Thus a supply is produced to meet a de- 
mand, It being known that there is a supply, if there 
be demand it will make its orders. We did rather favor 
the idea that it might be desirable to have several de- 
positories, but on more mature reflection, further informa- 
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tion and experience, we are fully convinced that a sys- 
tem of sub-deposits would embarrass and destroy the op- 
erations of the Board. If the Board had a sufficient 
amount of capital, it would be unsafe to adopt the deposit 
plan of circulating its publications. Institutions, with 
large capital and many years standing, after testing the 
matter sufficiently, have abolished their depositories, and 
adopted the principle of supplying cash orders. If a 
Presbytery or a Synod, through its agent, or an individual, 
cannot assume the responsibility of making a sufficient 
investment to supply a certain district with books, it 
would surely be unreasonable to expect the Board to do 
it. The responsibility should rest on persons in the dif- 
ferent sections of the church who can have the matter 
under their direct control and have an accurate know- 
ledge of it. Such control and knowledge it is not possi- 
ble, in the nature of the case, for the Board to have. It 
is required of the Board safely and properly to use the 
funds placed at its control for the manufacture of publi- 
cations for the church, that there may be a suitable sup- 
ply to meet an existing demand. To enable the Board to 
do this, some must prepare the right kind of matter for 
publication. Every member and friend of the church 
ought to contribute to constitute a general publishing 
fund. If our distinctive principles are worth any thing 
they deserve to be maintained. What is published 
should be placed in the hands of as many readers as pos- 
sible. As a people we should read and reflect. Our pi- 
ety should be enlightened. ‘That religion which is not 
meditative is, to say the least, but weak and fitful. It 
has but little power to honor God and benefit man. 
Where there is a demand there should be proper ef- 
fort to supply it. Elders and other members should take 
an interest in circulating our publications; and especially 
should every preacher, ordained and licensed, and every 
candidate feel himself a special agent and a particular de- 
gree of responsibility, resting on him to act with energy 
and promptness in the distribution of books, of the kind 
best suited to benefit the people. By correspondence 
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with some of our ablest and most useful preachers, we learn 
that they circulate hundreds of copies of valuable books 
in the course of a year. Others not so distinguished for 
usefulness and talents seem to take no interest in the 
matter, and even to regard it as a business too small for 
them. Why is it so? Have they correct views of duty 
and dignity? The best preacher can add very greatly 
to his usefulness by the circulation of books, tracts and 
papers; and in this way some preachers can do more 
good than by their preaching. Should they not do it? 
Should not, and will not all energetically put their hands 
to an agency by which they can, accomplish so much 
for the cause of truth and the welfare of their race? 
It will not subtract from, but rather add to the usefulness 
of the preacher. 
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What will be the effect of his flight? What will he 
do? What can he? Will he thunder his edicts from 
Avignon, the unrenowed residence of alien and schismatic 
Popes, or shoot them over the Neapolitan border? Is 
his flight only a rustication, or is it not rather abdication? 
Can “the thunder of the Vatican” be fulminated from any 
place but the Vatican? 

The Papacy was an institution essentially belonging to 
the middle ages. Its long and slow rise has been follow- 
ed by a long and slow decline; it rose to its utmost pow- 
erin the middle ages—it was the civilization of that pe- 
riod; it has declined with the advancement of modern 
civilization. It has been destroyed, no doubt, by the con- 
solidation of monarchial institutions ; but for reasons totally 
different from monarchial and Republican antagonism. 
Spiritual authority was at its height when intellectual 
power was at its lowest point, when civil authority was 
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undetermined, when the lands were given up to incessant 
war. Consecrated by his vocation, venerated for his 
mediating offices, useful for his learning, the eclesiastic 
passes from the palace to the hut, from the council 
chamber to the camp, the sole representative of civil un- 
ion. While feudality was still contending against the 
rise of monarchy, while every land-owner’s residence was 
a castle, every country a battle-field illustrious for its 
deeds of chivalry, infamous for its deeds of oppression— 
while an oppressed race of villians groaned amid the 
waving corn, and the traders of the towns were strug- 
sling to found the commerce of modern times—the Papa- 
cy was the only widely extended, stable and intelligent 
power; the only possessor of any widety-spread public 
opinion; the only authority common to many classes; and 
it was in those days that Gregory planned the crusades 
which made the Pope commander-in-chief of Christen- 
dom’s armies—that Innocent the Third trampled on the 
necks of the German Fredrick, the Gallic Augustus and 
the English John. ‘That was the zenith of Papal power; 
but all the circumstances which favored the develop- 
ment of that power belonged purely to the middle ages; 
and from the days of Innocent to those of Pius the sixth, 
the decline has been progressive. 

The first expatriation of the Pope was found to weaken 
authority; the Pope of Rome, it was found, must be the 
Pope at Rome. The first emancipation of opinion by 
the consolidation of states under established monarchy 
permitted the growth of Protestantism; Huss and Wick- 
liffe troubled Rome long before the Pope had sunk to the 
level of an ordinary prince, long before the refined world- 
liness of Leo the Tenth had exposed the traffic of the 
church to the dangerous enthusiasm of Luther. Pro- 
testantism is modernism. 

In more recent times, smaller internal Protestantisms 
have convicted the Papacy of incapacity, of corruption, 
of weakness; the reforms of Ricci, under Leopold the 
First, of Tuscany. exposed tyrannies and profligacies like 
those which gave strength to the earlier Reformation, 
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and the church has never got well over the scandal. 
Pius the Sixth was beaten with an ill grace. His suc- 
cessors were not men to restore vigor to the Vatican; Pius 
the Seventh was a gentlemanly man, best known as 
being the sport of Napoleon, and a foil to the low bigotry 
of Leo the Twelfth; the reign of Pius the Eighth was 
short, but not sweet; Gregory the Sixteenth assumed the 
name and policy of Gregory the Seventh, but could not 
restore the middle ages—a mimic Jove, he launched 
his thunder-bolts from an obsolete Olympus, and they 
hurt nobody. Pius the ninth was appointed as a forlorn 
hope; he made the effort at regeneration manfully and 
generously ; but it is vain. The Pope is but a relic. The 
medieval empire of Papal Rome falls as the last traces 
of feudality are disappearing from Eastern Europe. 

What power of restoration remains—what influence— 
nay, what motive? The Pope, wandering in the lands of 
other princes, or floating about the Mediterranean, “ mul- 
tum jacatus et alto,” is Pope of Rome no longer. It has 
been argued that, separated from his temporal responsi- 
bilities, the spiritual influence of the Pope would be more 
effective. ‘This may be true of a spiritual leader who is 
in immediate contact with his followers—but it cannot 
be assumed of a distant leader, to whose authority a fix- 
ed, central and commanding position is essential. A dis- 
located Pope—a Pope on roving commission—cannot_ be 
the centre of the world. Even the prestige of stability, 
surviving that of power, has at last departed. ‘The Pope 
is “nowhere ;’—an appeal can hardly lie from an eccle- 
siastical dignity, say of France or Ireland, to a nomadic 
head. 

An effort at a merely literal restoration may be made; 
but by whom? By Austria ?—to make the Pope a siand- 
ing target for the arrows of Italian nationality. Besides, 
Austria must first restore herself. By France ?—under a 
new concordat between a Pius and Napoleon, for more 
reciprocal advantages? “TThat might not be a bad specu- 
lation. But it would not restore the Papacy; you cannot 
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take the Pope ow and off, in this way, without loosening 
and utterly destroying the screws of his power. 

What will be the ulterior effects—in France, in Italy, 
in Spain, in Ireland? Remove the Pope, and Catholicism 
loses its unity and distinctive authority. 

It is to be observed that when the Papacy expires, 
Protestanisim ceases to be an antagonism, and succeeds 
to the position of a supremacy; it is no longer an oppo- 
sition; what will succeed to that office?—London Spec- 
tator. 








OF THE ORIGIN AND PERMISSION OF EVIL; 
AND OF SIN. 


The origin and permission of evil in the world is an 
article which has in all ages greatly perplexed theologians 
and philosophers. To believe that God,a Being supreime- 
ly good, should have created this world, and to see it 
overwhelmed with such a variety of evil, appears so con- 
tradictory, that some found themselves reduced to the 
necessity of admitting two principles, the one supremely 
good, the other supremely evil, ‘This was the opinion 
entertained by the ancient heretics known in history by 
the name of Municheans; who, seeing no other way of 
accounting for the origin of evil, were reduced to this ex- 
tremity. ‘Though the question be extremely complicated, 
this single remark, that liberty is a quality essential to 
spirits, dispels at once a great part of the difficulties which 
would otherwise be insurmountable. 

In truth, when God had created man, it was too late 
to prevent sin, his liberty being susceptible of no con- 
straint. But, I shall be told, it would have been better 
not to create such and such men, or spirits, who, as God 
must have foreseen, would abuse their liberty, and plunge 
into sin. I should deem it rather rash to enter upon this 
discussion, and to pretend to judge of the choice which 
God might have been able to make in creating spirits; 
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and perhaps the plan of the universe required the exist- 
ence of spirits of every possible description. And, in 
fact when we reflect that not only our earth, but all the 
planets, are the habitations of rational beings; and that 
even all the fixed stars are suns, each of which may have 
around it a system of planets, likewise habitable,—it is 
clear that the number of all the beings endowed with 
reason, which have existed, which do exist, and which 
shall exist, in the whole universe, must be infinite. 

It is therefore unpardonable presumption to insinuate 
that God ought not to have granted existence to a great 
number of spirits; and the very persons who thus re- 
proach their Maker would certainly not wish to be of the 
number of those to whom existence was denied. This 
first objection, then, is sufficiently done away; and it is 
no way inconsistent with the Divine perfections that ex- 
istence has been bestowed on all spirits, good and bad. 

It is next alleged, that the mischievousness of spirits, 
or reasonable beings, ought to have been repressed by the 
Divine Omnipotence. On this I remark, that liberty is so 
essential to all spirits as to be beyond all power of con- 
straint; the only method of governing spirits consists in 
the use of motives to dispose them to what is good, and 
to dissuade them from evil; but in this respect we do not 
find the slightest ground of complaint. The most power- 
ful motives have undoubtedly been proposed to all spirits, 
to incline them to good, these motives being founded on 
their own salvation; but they by no means employ con- 
straint, for this would be contrary to their nature, and in 
all respects impossible. 

However wicked men may be, it never can be in their 
power to excuse themselves, from ignorance of the mo- 
tives which would have prompted them to good: the di- 
vine law, which constantly aims at their everlasting hap- 
piness, is engraven on their heart; and it must always be 
their own fault if they plunge into evil. Religion dis- 
covers to us likewise so many other means which God 
employs to reclaim us from our wanderings, that, on this 
side, we may rest confidently assured that God has omit- 
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ted nothing which could have prevented the malignant 
explosions of men, and of other reasonable beings. 

But those who bewilder themselves in such doubts re- 
specting the origin and the permission of evil in the world, 
perpetually confound the corporeal with the spiritual 
world; they imagine that spirits are, as bodies, suscepti- 
ble of constraint. Severe discipline is frequently capable 
of preventing, among the children of a family, the soldiers 
of an army, or the inhabitants of a city, the open eruption 
of perverse dispositions; but it must be carefully remarked 
that this constraint extends only to what is corporeal; it 
in no respect restrains the spirit from being as vicious 
and as malignant as if it enjoyed the most unbounded 
license. 

Human governments must rest contended with this ex- 
terior or apparent tranquillity, and give themselves little 
trouble about the real dispositions of men’s minds; but 
before God the thoughts all lie open, and perverse incli- 
nations, however concealed from men, are as abominable 
in his sight as if they had broken out into the most atro- 
cious actions. Men suffer themselves to be dazzled by 
false appearances; but God has respect to the real dis- 
positions of every spirit, according as they are virtuous 
or vicious, independently of the actions which flow from 
them. 

The Holy Scriptures contain to this purpose the most 
pointed declarations, and inform us that he who mediates 
only the destruction of his neighbor, suffering himself to 
be hurried away by a spirit of hatred, is as criminal in 
the sight of God as the actual murderer; and that he who 
indulges a covetous desire of another’s property is, in His 
estimation, as mucha thief as he who really steals. 

In this respect, therefore, the government of God over 
spirits, or rational beings, is infinitely different from that 
which men exercise over men like themselves; and we 
greatly err if we imagine that a government which ap- 
pears the best in the eyes of men is really so in the judg- 
ment of God. This is a reflection of which we ought 
never to lose sight—Euler’s Letters. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EARLY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION.—Rev. John 
Dufton says, “when a lady once told Arch-bishop Sharpe 
that she would not communicate any religious instruction 
to her children until they had attained years of discretion, 
the shrewd prelate replied, ‘Madam, if you do not teach 
them the Devil will!” He saw as every one who reflects 
on the subject must see, that the choice rests not between 
something and nothing, but between positive good and 
positive evil—between life and death—between blessing 
and cursing: and he also saw that there is only a brief 
space left for the decision, ‘to choose life that souls may 
live.” 
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